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In  the  past  twenty  years  leading  universities  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  have  devoted  an  increasing  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the 
processes  and  methods  of  transacting  public  business,  in  other  words,  to 
public  administration.  Such  study  is  of  course  merely  a special  extension 
of  the  broader  subject  of  government.  The  nature  and  tactics  of  political 
parties,  the  organization  and  procedure  of  legislatures,  the  relation  of 
the  legislature  to  the  executive  authority — these  and  other  major  themes 
in  the  analysis  of  modern  government  have  an  obvious  and  inseparable 
relationship  to  the  manner  in  which  public  money  is  spent,  social  resources 
regulated  and  public  interest  served  by  administrative  agencies.  Public 
administration  as  a social  science  must  embrace  these  themes,  but  particu- 
larly must  focus  attention  on  the  managerial  and  administrative  aspects  of 
government  and  the  influences  conditioning  them.  Moreover,  as  a subject 
worthy  of  university  study  it  must  be  concerned  not  merely  with  tech- 
niques but  with  an  attempt  to  determine  the  broad  economic  and  social 
implications  of  using  certain  techniques.  It  should  deal  not  merely  with 
ways  but  with  consequences  in  their  wide  ramification.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  synthetic,  making  considerable  levies  upon  virtually  all  the  major 
branches  of  social  science. 

Previous  to  the  Great  War,  Public  Administration  was  seldom  singled 
out  for  special  emphasis  in  the  universities  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
It  was  doubtless  touched  upon  with  academic  casualism  in  courses  on 
economics  and  law,  although  such  standard  texts  as  those  of  J.  S.  Hill 
and  Alfred  Marshall  suggest  how  little  attention  it  would  ordinarily 
receive  in  the  regular  and  formal  courses  on  economics.  In  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  this  institution  was  founded 
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by  men  who  looked  to  state  socialism  as  the  inevitable  and  desirable  end 
of  democratic  evolution  and  considered  that  ultimately  the  vital  economics 
would  come  tojbe  “administrative  economics”,  it  received  from  the  outset 
prominent  consideration.  A tireless  investigator  of  collectivism,  Sidney 
Webb,  at  one  time  lectured  on  public  administration  at  London,  and  has 
since,  in  collaboration  with  his  brilliant  wife,  enriched  the  literature  of 
English  social  science  by  valuable  monographs  on  various  phases  of  this 
hitherto  scantily  treated  theme.  On  the  continent,  especially  in  Germany, 
it  had  an  older  and  more  respected  history  in  university  lecture  halls. 
Here  indeed  the  economists,  unlike  their  English  confreres,  were  often 
less  concerned  with  the  abstract  economics  of  an  assumed  free  economy 
than  with  the  economics  of  an  organized  and  regulated  state,  where  the 
market  was  hardly  free  but  influenced  profoundly  by  various  forms  of 
state  control  and  the  necessities  of  government.  To  such  economists  the 
techniques  and  processes  of  administration  assumed  major  importance, 
and  it  was  not  an  accident  that  the  magnum  opus  of  Gustav  von  Schmoller, 
doyen  of  German  economists  in  the  generation  preceding  the  Great  War, 
was  an  elaborate  historical  study  of  Prussian  administration. 

In  the  English-speaking  world  the  growing  interest  in  public  ad- 
ministration as  the  object  of  meticulous  academic  investigation  has  followed 
upon  the  World  War,  the  depression  and  the  increasing  trend  towards 
state  control  which  has  resulted  from  these  socially  disturbing  events.  The 
soaring  figures  of  government  expenditure  easily  convince  the  general 
public  of  how  extensively  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  state  deal  with 
national  resources,  material  and  human,  and  affect,  for  good  or  ill,  general 
welfare.  The  public  administrator  is  looked  upon  either  as  the  hero  or  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  and  the  public-spirited  naturally  desire  to  make  him  a 
useful  hero.  This  fact  helps  to  explain  the  impressive  zeal  of  certain  wealthy 
men  in  the  United  States  in  turning  from  the  endowment  of  commerce 
schools  to  the  endowment  of  schools  of  public  administration,  the  most 
generous  largess  in  this  matter  being  the  $2,000,000  given  by  Lucius  N. 
Littauer  for  the  establishment  of  a distinct  school  of  public  administration 
at  Harvard.  Such  endowments  are  intended  to  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
promoting  the  more  intensive  study  by  scholars  of  public  administration 
and  the  special  instruction  of  young  men  for  administrative  posts. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  we  have  sought  to  adjust  the  curriculum 
to  the  changing  trend  and  to  put  the  study  of  public  administration  in  a 
place  of  major  importance.  It  is  of  interest  that  a course  designed  to 
train  young  men  for  public  service  has  had  a long  and  not  unworthy 
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tradition  in  this  university.  In  1888  the  late  Sir  William  Ashley  was 
appointed  as  the  first  head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  and 
in  outlining  the  scheme  of  study  which  has  come  down  from  that  day  to 
our  own  as  the  Honour  Course  in  Political  Science,  he  had  in  mind  pre- 
cisely such  a training  as  would  prepare  men,  not  merely  for  the  profession 
of  law,  but  for  positions  in  the  civil  service.  His  prescription  of  subjects 
for  this  end,  while  evidently  lacking  in  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  processes 
of  administration,  was  admirably  planned  to  enlarge  an  undergraduate’s 
knowledge  of  the  state.  It  embraced  such  subjects  as  constitutional  law’ 
and  history,  economic  history,  economic  thought  and  political  philosophy. 
While  many  changes  were  made  since  Ashley’s  time,  the  Honour  Course 
in  Political  Science  remained  to  the  end  of  the  World  War  as  a co- 
ordinated study  of  history,  politics,  economics  and  law — a corps  of  subjects 
which  may  be  viewed  as  basic  for  an  understanding  of  administration. 
It  is  not  clear  that  a large  number  of  graduates  in  this  course  ever  entered 
the  civil  service,  a fact  partly  due  to  the  limited  opportunity  at  the  time 
for  university  graduates  in  the  spoils-ridden  Canadian  service  and  partly 
to  the  drawing  power  of  the  commercial  and  financial  houses  in  metro- 
politan Toronto,  where  to  young  graduates  there  seemed  to  be  more 
glittering  prizes  than  in  Ottawa.  But  the  course  did  train  many  men  who 
entered  and  achieved  distinction  in  political  life,  both  in  the  provincial  and 
federal  fields,  of  whom  probably  the  most  disinguished  is  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Dominion. 

Since  the  War  the  Honour  Course  in  Political  Science  has  under- 
gone some  significant  changes.  It  gave  birth,  for  example,  to  the  Honour 
Course  in  Law,  which  under  the  care  of  Professor  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy 
has  now  a flourishing  and  independent  establishment.  But  a most  notable 
change  has  been  the  increased  attention  recently  given  to  the  more  detailed 
study  of  government,  the  relations  of  economics  and  government,  and  the 
processes  of  public  administration.  During  the  last  four  years  the  writer 
has  offered  an  optional  course  in  the  fourth  year  on  the  “State  and 
Economic  Life”,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  study  public  administra- 
tion as  the  central  theme  in  the  interaction  of  government  and  economics. 
Placed  in  the  final  year  of  a four-year  study  of  politics  and  economics,  this 
prescription  offers  to  the  capable  undergraduate  the  opportunity  to  carry 
on  advanced  investigation.  Then  in  the  session  of  1937-38,  following  the 
appointment  to  the  Department  of  Professor  R.  MacGregor  Dawson,  the 
author  of  distinguished  books  on  government  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel, provision  has  been  made  for  additional  courses  on  the  structure 
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and  functioning  of  government;  for  example,  in  the  future,  all  students 
in  Political  Science  and  Economics  will  be  required  to  study  with  care 
the  government  and  administration  of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
British  Dominions,  and  with  less  care  the  United  States  and  the  principal 
states  of  Europe.  In  addition,  in  the  session  of  1937-38,  courses  in  political 
theory  and  government  have  been  introduced  to  the  Pass  Course  and  the 
Teachers’  Course. 

Such  broadly  has  been;  and  will  be,  the  curriculum  for  undergraduate 
study.  Needless  to  say  we  have  not  attempted  in  Toronto,  nor  could  we 
profitably  do  so,  to  teach  prospective  public  servants  how  to  perform  their 
future  official  labours.  No  university  worthy  of  the  name  either  on  this 
continent  or  in  Europe  attempts  a task  so  obviously  impossible.  Apart 
from  its  broad  cultural  value,  the  legitimate  function  of  an  undergraduate 
course  in  government  and  administration  is  to  familiarize  and  to  discipline 
the  minds  of  candidates  with  the  kind  of  thought  required  in  dealing  with 
the  complex  problems  of  public  management,  and  to  develop  additionally 
a group  of  certain  techniques  ordinarily  useful  in  administration,  such  as 
those  of  statistics  and  accounting.  As  the  British  universities  wisely  recog- 
nized when  drafting  their  diploma  and  degree  courses  in  Public  Administra- 
tion, any  narrow  professionalism  of  design  would  decisively  defeat  its 
own  end.  A broad  training  in  two  or  three  of  the  social  sciences,  with  the 
major  interest  focused  on  the  nature  of  government  and  the  process  of 
administration  is  the  most  salutary  academic  preparation  for  a professional 
career  in  the  public  service. 

But  the  staff  in  Political  Science  also  felt  that  it  would  do  less  than 
its  duty  if  it  failed  to  encourage  graduate  study  in  Public  Administration. 
In  the  two  eminent  American  universities,  Harvard  and  Chicago,  where 
the  most  ambitious  and  thorough  training  is  attempted,  such  training  is 
reserved  for  advanced  and  graduate  classes,  those  especially  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  In  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  example, 
where  the  subject  of  public  administration  has  been  ably  and  zealously 
promoted  by  Professors  Merriam  and  White,  the  intensive  instruction 
is  confined  to  a limited  number  of  well-qualified  graduates  who  are  trained 
for  ultimate  entry  into  government  service.  In  the  main  these  persons 
proceed  to  the  degree  of  Master  or  Doctor,  and  undertake  their  courses 
only  after  having  obtained  as  undergraduates  the  rudiments  of  a liberal 
education,  with  a grounding  in  political  science.  A like  scheme  is  planned 
for  the  new  School  of  Public  Administration  in  Harvard.  With  the  aim 
of  providing  something  similar  in  Toronto  a graduate  course  leading  to 
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the  degree  of  M.A.  in  Public  Administration  was  established  a year  ago, 
and  was  available  to  students  in  the  session  of  1937-38.  Since  the  field 
of  public  employment  in  Canada  for  university-trained  men  is  still  rela- 
tively limited  and  since  our  resources  are  smaller,  we  must  necessarily 
assume  a more  modest  ambition  than  Chicago  or  Harvard.  But  thanks 
to  ready  collaboration  between  the  Departments  of  Law  and  Political 
Science  and  Economics,  we  are  already  teaching  candidates  in  the  M.A. 
course.  This  development  will  doubtless  in  time  bear  the  most  useful  fruit 
of  all  our  ventures,  for  in  the  process  of  training  graduates  it  will  promote 
advanced  study  on  the  crucial  questions  of  Canadian  administration. 

In  the  extra-mural  field  the  University  has  also  performed  work  which 
merits  mention.  In  visiting  England  in  the  summer  of  1932  the  writer 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  constructive  vitality  of  associations  of 
public  servants,  such  as  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  and  the 
National  Association  of  Local  Government  Officers.  These  associations  in 
ready  collaboration  with  scholars  in  the  universities  did  much  to  further  a 
useful  study  of  administration  among  the  public  servants  themselves,  and 
incidentally  by  fostering  contacts  between  the  public  servants  and  the 
teachers  of  government  valuably  advanced  the  knowledge  of  the  latter. 
On  returning  to  Canada  he  found  in  Ottawa  some  federal  officials,  like 
Mr.  N.  R.  Boutin  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Mr.  J.  Hopkinson 
of  the  Auditor-General’s  Office,  who  were  as  keen  as  their  English  con- 
freres to  promote  the  study  of  public  administration.  The  result  was  the 
establishment  in  1934  of  the  Canadian  Seminar  of  Public  Administration, 
composed  of  a select  group  of  public  servants  in  Ottawa  who  meet  together 
to  read  and  to  criticize  one  another’s  papers  on  administrative  questions, 
to  carry  on  panel  discussions,  and  to  listen  to  talks  by  outsiders  on  themes 
which  have  an  intimate  bearing  upon  administration.  Senior  adminis- 
trators, like  Mr.  C.  Bland,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Coats  have  given  to  the  Seminar  their 
encouragement,  while  members  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  have  been  ever  ready  to  lend  co-operation, 
by  giving  lectures  or  in  providing  such  other  guidance  as  they  may  be 
capable  of.  In  the  last  three  years  the  Canadian  Seminar  has  fully  justified 
its  establishment,  and  in  time  it  may  develop  into  something  comparable 
to  the  excellent  Institute  of  Public  Administration  in  Great  Britain. 

Another  extra-mural  venture,  sponsored  by  the  University  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  University  Extension,  has  been  the  school 
for  municipal  government  officials.  The  necessity  that  these  officials 
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throughout  the  Province  should  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  such  sub- 
jects as  municipal  accounting  and  municipal  law  is  too  obvious  to  be. empha- 
sized, and  yet  too  frequently  this  is  not  the  case,  with  damaging  effects  upon 
administration.  Two  years  ago  in  the  spring  the  University,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  provincial  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  held  a school 
for  the  duration  of  a week,  in  which  lectures  were  given  on  municipal  law, 
accounting,  assessment,  financial  administration,  and  the  relations  of  the 
various  governing  bodies  to  one  another.  The  school  was  attended  by 
nearly  one  hundred  officials,  and  its  ample  success  warranted  its  repetition 
in  1937  and  1938.  It  seems  likely  to  become  a permanent  means  of  bring- 
ing the  University  into  a mutually  helpful  relationship  with  municipal 
governments. 

Thus  extra-murally  as  well  as  intra-murally  the  University  has  sought 
in  various  ways  to  foster  the  study  of  public  administration.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  done ; indeed,  in  a sense,  only  a modest  beginning  has  been 
made.  No  hasty  development  is  perhaps  desirable  or  possible  because  such 
development  is  conditioned,  not  merely  by  our  university  resources,  but 
even  more  definitely  by  the  response  which  our  effort  evokes  from  public 
authorities.  It  is  a truism  that  the  professionalization  of  the  public  service 
in  Canada  can  be  substantially  aided  by  this  and  other  universities,  but 
the  universities  in  themselves  can  do  little  if  they  have  not  the  generous 
and  consistent  co-operation  of  public  bodies,  reflected  especially  in  the 
systematic  recruitment  of  men  specifically  trained  for  government.  The 
pace  of  future  development  will  be  ultimately  set  by  the  extent  and  quality 
of  that  co-operation. 
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